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Mr. Balfour resigned the leadership in the early days
of November, 191i, and it at once became obvious that
there were four candidates for the succession, namely
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Long, Mr. Bonar Law, and
Sir Edward Carson. The last of these was not a serious
aspirant, and as Mr. Bonar Law had not yet sat in a
Cabinet his claims to consideration would only be dis-
cussed when those of his seniors had been dismissed for
one reason or another. This left the real contest
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Long. Both had
every right to be considered for the vacant place. The
claims of Mr. Chamberlain were obvious to all who
had followed his career, but those of his rival were
equally respectable. He had held office in every Con-
servative administration since 1886, including the
responsible post of Chief Secretary for Ireland; he
represented the landed gentry which had been the
backbone of the party for generations; he was a life-
long Conservative, not a Liberal Unionist; and in the
recent crisis he had not joined the Diehards. Mr.
Chamberlain put the position very clearly in later
years: "I still called myself a Liberal Unionist, I had
only joined the Carlton Club a little time before, and
the part which I had taken in recent events had
certainly aroused some passing antagonism. Long, on
the other hand, was a lifetime Conservative, a typical
country gentleman, and senior to me both in length
of service in the House and in Cabinet rank, and he
aroused none of the jealousies or doubts which were
inseparable from my position."

It is obvious from Mrs. Dugdale's biography of her
uncle that Mr. Balfour intended Mr. Chamberlain to
be his successor, and Lord Balcarres, the Chief Whip,
also favoured his candidature. Sir Harry Samuel and